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Russians Roll On 


The Russians are scoring great 
victories in their winter offensive 


pushing four main drives: (1) to cut’ 


key railroad lines used by the Ger- 
mans, and to push into Bessarabia 
and Rumania; (2) into Poland; (3) 
to Krivoi Rog; (4) to Minsk, Wilno 
and the Baltic lands of Lithuania 
and Latvia. 

1. The Russian First Ukrainian 
Army under General Nikolai Vatutin 
is heading for Rumania. The Ru. 
manian government ordered all 
civilians in Bessarabia to be evacu 
ated. (For background on Bessa- 
rabia and Rumania see junior Scho 
lastic, Nov. 1-6, pp. 3, 4, 5.) 

2. Other divisions of General Va- 
tutin’s army broke over the Polish 
border. They drove the Germans 
from important railroad cities, cut- 
ting German supply lines and escape 
routes. The German armies under 
Field Marshal Fritz Erich von 
Mannstein suffered a major defeat. 
In less than two weeks, the Russians 
had captured more than 2,000 towns. 

3. Near the “big bend” of the 
Dnieper River north of Krivoi Rog 
the Russians have engaged the Ger- 
mans in one of the biggest tank bat- 
tles of the war. The Russians are 
winning it (as we go to press Jan. 
17). 

4. In the north, General Ivan 
Bagramian’s First Baltic Army 
struck at the Vitebsk-Mogilev line. 
Russian troops pushed on towards 
Vitebsk. When the Russians seize 
Vitebsk, the road will be open for 
liberation of many Russian towns 
and villages between Vitebsk and 
the German-held lands of Latvia 
and Lithuania. 

The Polish border which the Rus- 
sians crossed is the border that ex- 
isted from 1921 to 1939. Before 1921, 
the Russian-Polish border was fur- 
ther west. In 1921, Poland com- 
pelled Russia (then weakened by the 
effects of its communist revolution) 
to give more territory to Poland. 
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Russians Move Into Poland, On Toward Rumania 


Other Fronts. 


Italy: Amerf@#~aind British troops 
of the Allied 5th Army under Gen- 
eral Mark ©lark are pushing on 


towards Rome. In a powerful attack out of the thickest jungle. 
they marche fom Monte 


Samucro on San Vittore. In this . New Guinea: “We have — ed 
P ; nee Saidor on the north coast of New 
heavily fortified city, the Germans dane ye : 

, r Guinea,” said a communique from 
had made a pillbox of almost everv bined 
house. Cold weather and blinding General MacArthur. In a pps gee 
sleet made fighting difficult for our operation by land, a oa ted 
cueee At tender diva deol forces, U. S. Sixth Army men - 
supported the ground attack. The ° three beaches, surprising the 
offensive cracked the German de- passage, re 
fenses guarding the Liri Valley Berlin Half Destroyed: British aud 
route to Rome. U. S. bombers have pounded Berlin, 

Mid-Pacific: American flyers are Germany's capital, so regularly and 
busy softening up the Marshall ‘%° heavily during the past six months 
Islands. Liberators raided air bases that half of the city now lies in ruins. 
on the atolls of Wotje, Jaluit, and Not only Berlin, but other German 
Maloelap. Said Secretary of the Cities and industrial centers have 
Navy Frank Knox: “We are putting been feeling the fury of the mighty 
the enemy on the defensive.” RAF and our own 8th Air Force. 

New Britain: In the Cape Glouces- In a big city like Berlin, important 
ter battle, the fighting is hard and targets are scattered all over the 
bitter. U. S. Marines are making a_ place. So the bombs are dropped 
slow push to Borgen Bay (See map over a different section on each raid. 





in last week’s Junior Scholastic, p. 
3.) Air raids on Rabaul will be 
gieatly increased. A new U. S. air 
base has just been finished on Bou- 
gainville, only 250 miles from Ra- 
baul. The 6,500-foot field was carved 
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International News phot: 


A HERO STEPS ASHORE 


Seaman First Class Gustave Delon- 
noy, age 24, of Woonsocket, R. I., steps 
ashore from a Coast Guard cutter in 
New York after his heroic act in sav- 
ing a shipmate’s life when the U. S. 
destroyer Turner exploded on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 3rd. Delonnoy, seeing an un- 
conscious sailor on a burning mattress 
in the water, dove in without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation and pulled the mattress 
to a Coast Guard ship. The unconscious 
sailor, Fireman Second Class Jack Paul- 
son, had been asleep when the explosion 
occurred, and was blown, mattress and 
all, out of the ship. White spots on 
photo are snowflakes. (See also Arr 
WEEK, page 7.) 


ltaly Tastes Freedom 


The AMG (Allied Military Gov- 
ernment), which is in charge of 
territory in Italy captured from the 
retreating Germans, has given per- 
mission to six Italian political parties 
to hold a conference at Bari, in 
southern Italy, on Jan. 28. 

All six parties believe that democ- 
racy is the best kind of government. 

Before the Allied invasion of Italy, 
when Benito Mussolini was dictator, 
only one political party was allowed 
to exist. That was the Fascist Party. 


War Ace Missing 


Major Gregory “Pappy” Boying- 
ton, who has downed 26 enemy 
planes, equalling the record of 
Major Joseph Foss in this war, is 
reported missing. 


Jet-Driven Plane 


A completely new type of pro- 
pellerless airplane, driven by jet 
propulsion, has been announced by 
General H. H. “Hap” Arnold of the 
Army Air Forces. 

The plane can travel at high alti- 
tudes and exceptionally high speed 
(between 500 to 600 m.p.h.). 

This jet plane is in production 
both in our own country and in 
Great Britain. Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is building the plane, and Gen- 
eral Electric Company the engines. 

General Arnold emphasized that 
all credit for the original design of 
the plane goes to the British. Back 
in 1933, Group Captain Frank Whit- 
tle, of the RAF, started work on the 
idea. The first successful flight was 
not made until 1941. The British 
gave detailed plans to the U. S. 

Experiments with the plane, both 
in Britain and the U S., were kept 
secret. 

The jet-propelled plane has no 
propeller. It takes in air in the front 
of the fuselage and shoots it out the 
rear in such a way as to provide a 
propulsive thrust. 

Brigadier General Chidlaw, of the 
Army Air Forces, one of the first in 
the U. S. to fly the plane, said that 
it flies with less noise and less vibra- 
tion than propeller planes. 





U. 8S. Marine Corps Phot 


PARAMARINES’ NEW GUN 


Marine Paratroopers carry the Reis- 
ing submachine gun, new .45 caliber 
weapon which was first used in Solomon 
Islands campaign. It was especially de- 
veloped for parachute troops. Steel- 
frame stock folds out of the way when 
gun is not in use, 






V-MAN 
China’s Chiang 


China’s No. 1 Peat e 
man is 55-year-vid [ , | 
Chiang Kai-shek. | 
Translated into | 
English, his first 
name means 
“stone” — a name 
well suited tu 
China’s leader 
who is a hardened 
soldier and a strong-willed states- 
man. When Chiang was nine years 
old, his father, a wine-merchant in 
Chikow, died. Young Chiang and his 
mother went to live with relatives 
in Fenghu. His family wanted him 
to go to school, become an appren- 
tice, and learn a trade. 

But Chiang had other plans. He 
had always wanted a military career 
When he was in his early teens he 
ran away to join the army. 

Yet Chiang made his family proud 
of him. He took first place in the 
entrance examinations at the Pao- 
ting Military School. In 1907, afte: 
a year at Paoting, he went to the 
Military College at Tokyo. In Japan 
he met Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who later 
became the founder of the Chinese 
Republic. Dr. Sun was organizing 
the young Chinese revolutionists 
who were in Tokyo. They were pre- 
paring to make war on the Man- 
chus * and war lords of China. 

Chiang joined Dr. Sun’s group of 
revolutionists, working with them 
for a free China. 

Generalissimo Chiang’s courage 
saved his life when an attempt was 
made to kill him. Political gangsters 
fought their way into his house in 
Shanghai. Chiang, who had been 
sleeping, awoke to find himself star- 
ing into the muzzle of a tommy gun. 
“What goes on here?” he grunted. 
The would-be killers dropped their 
guns and fled. One of them said 
afterward that he had been fright- 
ened by Chiang’s calm composure 
and nerve in the face of death. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek (Mei- 
ling) is well known to Americans 
She is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege in Massachusetts. Mme. Chiang 
usually accompanies the General- 
issimo on his important conferences, 
acting as his interpreter. Last spring 
she made a tour of the United States. 
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Jap soldiers guard workers’ homes in Manchurian village. 


\ENG TAO spoke, saying, “In the 
wisdom of the white man it is 
written: They have sown the 

wind. They shall reap the whirl- 
wind.®” 

Outside the harsh winds of North 
Manchuria swept the plains. Within 
the inn there was warmth and ref- 
uge. A pot of tea bubbled softly. 
The five men seated on the k’ang, a 
raised platform heated from below, 
smiled in understanding. 

Their leader went on. “That is the 
Japanese, my brothers. Here in 
Manchuria they have sown the wind 
of violence and warfare. Our nation 
has been enslaved by the Japanese 
since 1931. Our people, 38,000,000 
Chinese, have suffered greatly.” 

They listened with respect. Feng 
Tao had been raised in an American 
missionary school. He, alone of all 
their band, could read and write. 
All were Chinese guerrillas, used to 
raiding behind Japanese lines. One 
night they would surprise and wipe 
out a small Japanese garrison. An- 
other night, they would blow up 
a railway track, or set the torch to 
Japanese warehouses. 

Even now their fast little Man- 
churian ponies waited outside the 
inn. They continued to clean their 
rifles, and listened. 


Feng Tao went on. “Brothers, you 
have fought many fights since the 
Japanese came to our land. Why 
have you fought?” 

They stared at him. Wu Chin, 
who was youngest, cried out, “Be- 
cause we are free men and will not 
be slaves to the Japanese!” 

Another cried, “Their soldiers are 
everywhere, and no man is safe 
from them!” 

Their leader smiled. “True. But 
how has this happened?” 

They bowed their heads, ashamed 
of their ignorance. 

Feng Tao send gently, “Brothers, 
do not lose face because you know 
not of these things. It is my wish to 
tell you. Free men fight better and 
strike harder when they know why 
they fight. This night some of us 
may die. It is my will, as leader, that 
you know all which has passed in 
our country.” 

They nodded eagerly. Feng Tao 
continued. 

“Manchuria has meant much to 
China in the past. To our land have 
come many millions from _ that 
crowded country. We have been 
China’s source of grain. In our earth 
there is coal, and iron, and gold. 

“Japan was hungry for it. Not as 
China was, willing to work and 


* See Vocabulary Drill on page 12. 






Enslaved by Japan 
since 1931 


‘ 


share with us, but hungry to own 
all. 

“Ours is a great land of almost 
half a million square miles. From 
here, Japan’s armies could march on 
North China. That was Japan’s 
dream of conquest for many years. 

“Before this century began, they 
had already invaded the great 
Kwantung Peninsula. From there 
their armies launched the treacher- 
ous attack upon Port Arthur, which 
the Russians held. The year was 
1904. The Russians fought well. But 
Port Arthur was betrayed from 
within by two Baltic Germans who 
were in command of the Russian 
troops. They surrendered. The Japa- 
nese then captured Mukden, our old 
capital. When peace was signed the 
following year, the Russians left 
Manchuria. The Japanese remained 
in Port Arthur. They then gained 
control of the railroads which domi- 
nate our country.” 

Young Wu called out: “What of 
China? Would she not fight?” 

Feng Tao shook his head. “No, 
little brother. The Western Powers 
would not permit that. China could 
do nothing without their consent. 
They owned so much of China. It 
was easy for them to turn their 
heads when Japan took control of 
our railroads. Japanese came into 
our land in greater numbers. Not as 
our complete masters. Not yet. Now 
who here knows the name of Chang 
Tso Lin?” 

All replied. “The Old Marshal — 
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the warlord who ruled us once —” 

“Yes,” Feng replied. “He ruled us, 
but the Japanese were his masters. 
For thirty years he was our lord. At 
last he grew strong and would not 
serve the Japanese. They killed him. 
But he had a son.” 

Wu Chin said: “Even I remember 
the young Marshal. Was he loyal to 
us?” 

Feng Tao said dryly: “For a while 
he served them too. But then he 
turned to China and to Chiang Kai- 
shek for guidance. The warlords of 
Tokyo were afraid. Soon came their 


time to act. One night they struck.” 


The men leaned forward eagerly. 


ae sa iS RS 


“We Chinese had given Japan the 
treaty rights to keep troops in Man- 
churia. Japan wished to protect the 
railroads she owned. All along the 
South Manchurian Railroad were 
heavy Japanese garrisons. On the 
night of September 18, 1931, they 
attacked our Manchurian army in its 
barracks, and seized Mukden. Chin- 
chow fell next. Then Harbin. All 
Manchuria was theirs. Then they re- 
named our !and Manchukuo. 

“Yes, they sowed the wind,” cried 
Feng Tao angrily. “By violence and 
treachery they had seized our peace- 
ful nation. The peace pacts they had 
signed were forgotten.” 


5 


One man asked quietly: “What 
did the Western Powers do?” 

“Nothing,” replied Feng. “Oh, 
they wrote strong words of protest 
to Japan, but the Japanese warlords 
were not afraid of words. They 
would pay attention only to guns. 
But the Western Powers were not 
willing to stop Japan with guns. 
They thought Japan would be satis- 
fied, and would want no more. How 
mistaken they were! Now look at 
the price the whole world is paying 
because they let Japan do as she 
pleased. 

We became Manchukuo, a pup- 
pet state with a puppet emperor. 


Map shows principal resources and industrial centers of Manchuria. 
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They changed the name of Chang- 
chun to Hsinking, and made it their 
new capital. The Japanese army 
took complete control of the coun- 
try. Japanese soon owned everything 
worth owning. Not only our rail- 
ways, but our mines, our farmlands 
and our electrical power. Our coal 
gives them much needed fuel. 

“We in turn were made slaves, 
coolies, and ricksha pullers. They 
force opium on us, to drug our 
minds. We have become worse than 
beasts.” 

Young Ku closed the bolt of his 
rifle with a snap. “How will it end, 
big brother?” 

Feng Tao replied: “The end is 
being written now. We are helping 
in a small way this very night. Re- 
member the white man’s wisdom: 
They have sown the wind. They 
shall reap the whirlwind. So it is. 
What the Japanese sowed here in 
Manchuria, they are reaping every- 
where. In China and on a dozen 
islands in the Pacific, death and de- 
feat are theirs. We too shall have 
our land returned some day. The 
world has found out that a mud hut 
village, however distant, means as 
much as a great city. Men must be 
free everywhere or there can be no 
freedom anywhere.” 

Feng Tao smiled as he reached 
for his warm sheepskins. “Come 
now, let us saddle the ponies and 
ride.” 

7 * od 

The people of Manchuria are ‘ight- 
skinned, tall, sturdy Chinese. Thou- 
sands of years ago, before the Chinese 
settled in Manchuria, the country was 
populated by the Tungus, a Mongol 
people. 

. * * 

Today, of the 42,000,000 inhabitants, 
38.000.000 are Chinese. The others are 
White Russians, Koreans, Mongols, and 
Japanese. 

Northwestern Manchuria, where Rus- 
sia, Mongolia, and Manchuria meet, is 
inhabited by 2,000,000 warlike Mon- 
gols. Their name comes from the word 


mong, meaning brave. 
+" od > 


Genghis Khan, one of the great war- 
riors of ancient Asia, came from north- 
western Manchuria. At the age of 14 
he was chief of a Mongol tribe. By the 
time he was sixty he had conquered all 
the land from the China Sea to the 
Dnieper River. 

7 7 - 


Kublai Khan, his grandson, inherited 
the throne of China. Kublai Khan and 








Black Star phote 


Manchurian soldiers. They will turn on the Japs when the opportunity comes. 


Jimmy Doolittle are the only persons 
ever to lead attacks on the mainland 
of Japan. 


The Mongols and many other Man- 
churians are not good citizens, fiom 
Japan’s point of view. They form into 
guerrilla. bands and raid Japanese 
freight trains, ammunition dumps, and 
other supply sectors. Many of the Mon- 
golian guerrillas are mounted. 

* * * 


The “emperor” of Manchuria was 
once ruler of all China. When China 
became a republic, he became plain 
Mr. Henry Pu-Yi. The Japanese prom- 
ised to make him Emperor of Man- 
chukuo. Henry Pu-Yi is now a pris- 
oner of the Japanese army. He has 
many privileges and comforts, but has 
no voice in the government. 

* ” * 


Manchuria is sometimes called the 
Land of the Golden Bean. The soy 
bean is used in glycerine, for explosives, 
lubricating oil, plastics, fertilizer, and 
food. 


* ial ~ 
Japan found a treasure chest in her 


captive state. The great population pro- 
vided her with cheap labor. Japan im- 


proved Manchuria with modern build- 
ings, machinery, steel mills, and rail- 
roads. But the people of Manchuria do 
not benefit by these. The Japanese get 
all the benefits. They use Manchuria’s 
riches and people to build up the Jap- 
anese war machine. 
” * - 


In the modern city of Darien is an- 
other city, called the City of Bachelors. 
Ten thousand workers are employed 
here by the South Manchuria Railway. 
They are paid about one-fifteenth as 
much as Japanese would be paid for 
similar work. 

™ - - 


Experimenting with sheep breeding, 
Japan succeeded in producing a sheep 
that grew fine merino wool and was 
hardy enough to live in the climate of 
Manchuria. 

* = ~ 


Cotton plantations were developed in 
latitudes where cotton has never been 
grown before. Ninety per cent of the 
people work on the land. 

* x o 


Manchuria has only two seasons, 
hot summers and bitter cold winters. 
No spring or autumn. Rivers are frozen 
from four to six months every year. 
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Curtiss Helldiver a Tough Bird 


RAIDED RABAUL 


The Curtiss Helldiver is the 
biggest and toughest dive- 
bomber in any air <4 It car- 
ries more bombs and flies faster 
and farther than any other dive- 
bomber in the world. 

On Armistice Day, 1943, the 
new warplane saw its first action 
in combat. A squadron of the 
dive-bombers carried out a de- 
structive raid on the Japanese 
stronghold of Rabaul on the 
island of New Britain. 

The Navy announced that the 
plane had “lived up to expecta- 
tions” and had “wrought much 
devastation on the enemy.” 

The Helldiver was designed 
by Curtiss Wright engineers in 
answer to the Navy’s demand 
for a super dive-bomber. It is a 
low-mid-wing monoplane, all- 
metal, and carries two men. It 
has a three-bladed “full feath- 
ering” propeller. 

The new dive-bomber had to 
be versatile, must carry a heavy 
load of fuel for long range 
scouting missions, and a heavy 
load of bombs. It had to be a 
high-speed plane, and strong 
enough to stand the bombing 
dive. 

Since it was to be carrier- 
based, it had to possess suffi- 
cient take-off power to get off 
the flight deck with a heavy 
bomb load after a short run and 
yet be capable of flying slowly 
enough, without stalling, to land 
on the carrier deck. 





Curtiss Wright Corporation 
s 


Curtiss introduced a startling 
innovation in dive-bomber de- 
sign by making it possible for 
the entire bomb load to be car- 
ried within the belly of the 
fuselage. Before, dive-bombers 
had Carried their loads, or parts 
of them, slung under the plane, 
spoiling the perfect streamlin- 
ing. 

The new Helldivers had a 
field day at Rabaul. The Jap 
warships tried to escape to the 
open sea, but the bomb-laden 
planes, backed by fighters and 
torpedo planes, gave them little 
chance. The Helldivers were 
credited with sinking a cruiser 
and a destroyer, probably sink- 
ing another cruiser, heavily 
damaging still another cruiser, 
and probably damaging a sec- 
ond destroyer. 


Zeros Beaten Off 


When the dive-bombers be- 
gan their attack on the mass of 
shipping below, swarms of en- 
emy fighters swooped in to 
break up their formation, but 
didn’t succeed. There were ap- 
proximately 80 Zeros in the in- 
tercepting force. 

After the attack, in which 
more than 28,000 pounds of 
bombs were dropped, the Hell- 
divers sped back to their carrier, 
making use of clouds and rain 
squall cover to conceal them. 
Some Helldivers escaped with- 
out being engaged at all. Many 
had to fight their way out. Not 
one was lost in combat. 











By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


A helicopter was called into 
emergency service during rescue 
work following the explosion of 
a U. S. destroyer just outside 
New York harbor on Jan. 3. All 
other aircraft was grounded be- 
cause of low visibility, snow, 
and fog. The helicopter, piloted 
by Commander Frank A. Erick- 
son of the Coast Guard, rushed 
two cases of blood plasma to 
injured survivors in one-tenth 
the time it would have taken a 
motorboat and automobile. 

This was the first time a heli- 
copter had been used for such 
a purpose. 

From the Coast Guard sta- 
tion at Floyd Bennett Field on 
Long Island, the helicopter 
flew to the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island (New York City) 
and landed at the foot of Broad- 
way, in a space so small that 
only a helicopter, of all air- 
craft, could snuggle into it. 
There it picked up the two cases 
of blood plasma, immediately 
rose, and flying at 65 to 70 
miles per hour, delivered its 
precious cargo fourteen minutes 
later on the beach at Sandy 
Hook, an air distance of 16 
miles. 

o i 2 

Night flying is an art distinct 
in itself, different from flying in 
daylight. And teaching night 
pilots is a special job. They are 
taught, for one thing, to look 
into the darkness from the cor- 
ners of their eyes, for at.night 
the eye is most sensitive to faint 
lights outside the direct line of 
vision. Try it sometime. If you 
wish to get a good look at a 
dim star, don’t look directly at 
it, but off to one side. You'll see 
the dim star much better — 
strange as it may seem! 

Another trick the night pilot 
learns is always to scan the sky 
by moving his head in a series 
of short jerks. This gives his 
mind a set of clear pictures in- 
stead of one blur. We all use 
this principle. Watch someone’s 
eyes while he is reading, and 
you will notice that they move 
in jerks across the page. 





Want a Bomber 
Army Has Some 
For School Use 


Channeling of surplus or ob- 
solete Army airplanes, engines, 
airframe parts, and instruments 
to schools teaching aeronautics 
is the latest service to aviation 
education by the CAA pre-flight 
aeronautics program. 

Equipment which was clut 
tering up valuable space at 
Army depots or being sold fo: 
scrap is now moving into class- 
rooms and school workshops 
through the efforts of CAA’s 
aviation education service staff. 

The Army has already sent 
to schools 226 engines and 59 
airplanes, at no charge except 
the cost of shipping. 

Application forms for equip- 
ment are distributed by CAA 
through state education authori- 
ties. The completed forms are 
reviewed by CAA, and _ then 
turned over to the Army. The 
CAA review makes sure that the 
requests are reasonable — one 
school with 30 aeronautical 
students, for example, asked for 
10 planes! 

CAA also has arranged a pro 
cedure whereby the schools are 
given full information on weight 
and shipping point, so they can 
estimate freight charges. In this 
way it helps avoid episodes such 
as occurred before this precau 
tion was taken. A school or- 
dered a bomber, and it came, in 
three cars, along with a stagger- 
ing freight bill for $900! 


Air Chief Tedder 
Aids Eisenhower 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
William Tedder is second in 
command under General Eisen- 
hower for the forthcoming in- 
vasion of western Europe. 

For the last two years Tedder 
has been air commander in 
North Africa. He helped defeat 
Field Marshall Rommel in Tu- 
nisia, using a plan called “Ted- 
der’s carpet.” The bombs are 
dropped so close together that 
the explosions overlap one an- 
other. 





An electronic drin-! 


HE ELECTRON TUBE can do 

almost everything — and also cook! 

Electron tubes can see through 
solid walls. 

They can carry voices and mov- 
ing pictures through the air without 
wires. 

They can wash the air clean of 
dust, smoke and germs. 

They can count and weigh far 
faster and more accurately than the 
human brain. 

They can “see” more colors than 
the human eye. 

They can find deadly shrapnel 
and bullets in human flesh that a 
doctor’s probe could not. 

They can open and shut doors as 
if by magic. 

They can cook a roast in five min- 
utes without getting the pan hot. 

What are electrons? 

They are the smallest bits of mat- 
ter. For many years atoms were be- 
lieved to be the tiniest particles of 
matter. 

Scientists now say that an atom is 
not a solid bit of matter. Instead, it 
is like a tiny solar system. In the 
center of this system is a plus charge 
of electricity—like a tiny “sun. 
Minus charges of electricity revolve 
around the “sun” like little planets 
These are called electrons. 

Electronics is the science of put- 
ting electrons to work. Electrons can 
do their work without wires when 
imprisoned in an electron tube. 

Your own radio contains electron 
tubes, called Pliotron tubes. 

Pliotron tubes are used in a pro- 
cess called induction heating. This 
dries material by heating it both in- 
side and out at the same time. It 
used to take three days to dry ply- 
wood airplane parts. Induction heat 
ing dries them in three minutes! 

The Phototube is also known as 
the “electric eye.” This tube releases 
electrons when light falls on it. The 


ELECTRONICS 


phototube can turn on a fountain 
when you bend over it to drink. The 
shadow of your head interrupts the 
current, automatically throwing a 
switch which turns on the water. 

Have you ever seen a door open 
“magically” before you when you 
approached it.? A phototube opens 
it. Your shadow interrupts a light 
beam on the tube. A switch is then 
released, and a spring opens the 
door. 

Phototubes are used in a device 
called the spectrophotometer. This 
can tell the difference between two 
million shades of color. The human 
eye, at best, can only tell the differ- 
ence between ten thousand shades. 
The spectrophotometer is used to 
control colors in the manufacture of 
paints, plastics, and dyes. 

Phototubes are also used irr in- 
struments that count stars. 

The Ignitron tube changes A. C. 
(alternating) current into D. C. (di- 
rect) current. These tubes are used 
in the new resistance welding of 
aluminum. 

The Kenotron tube is used in the 
Precipitron, a device which draws 
all dust and smoke from the air. 

The Klystron tube is used in 
Radar, the “supersleuth” that detects 
the approach of aircraft. (See AIR 
WEEK, Oct. 25-30 Junior Scholas- 
tic. ) 

The X-ray tube can see through 
solid walls. A 300,000 volt X-ray ma- 
chine is used to see through four 
inches of steel to find flaws in the 
metal. 

An X-ray diffraction camera also 
shows flaws in a material. It also 
shows every substance that goes to 
make up the material. 

A device called the laminagraph 
can X-ray any tissue in the body 
without showing a picture of other 
tissues 

The Thyratron tube, working with 
the “electric eye” phototube, can sort, 
grade, count, and operate safety de- 
vices. It is also used to detect flaws 
in steel plates. 

The Cathode-Ray tube is the tele- 


Eyeing it up for ripeness! 


vision tube. Next week, Miracles 
Ahead will discuss television. 

Postwar homes will get the bene- 
fits of electronics. Electronic cook- 
ing, by heating the food from the in- 
side, will cook food much faster. 

Electronic devices can also keep 
food for a long time without spoil- 
ing. Vitamins can be stored into food 
by electronics. 

Motorists, as well as pilots of 
ships and planes, won't have to 
worry about fog and darkness. Elec- 
tronic “eyes” will see through night 
or fog and warn the driver of dan- 
gers in his path. 

Electronic testers can check the 
ripeness of fruit and tell exactly 
when it is just right. 


This article is No. 13 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on new materials. Next issue: Television. 
Major reference for these articles is the forth- 
coming book MIRACLES AHEAD (Macmillan Com 
pany) by Frank Latham and Norman Carlisle 





Drawings by James Rona: 


They can do a lot of work! 
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50 “REFRESHER” QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT QUIZ ON P.9 


The issues Nov. 29-Dec. 4 to Jan. 24-29 are covered by 
the review questions on this page. Teaghers who wish to 
conduct a full-semester quiz might refer to previous review 
issues — Nov. 29-Dec. 4; and Oct. 25-29: 

These questions may be used as a class exercise, or as 
part of the VQ project. If used as part of VQ, score 1 point 
for each correct answer. Halve the regular VQ scoring so 
that the total for both tests will be 100. Answers and dates 
of each issue from which questions were taken are given in 
parentheses. 


20 QUESTIONS ON THE THEME ARTICLES 


1. With what countries is Turkey siding in the war? 
(Turkey, classed as a neutral, lately has been leaning to the 
side of the United Nations; 11/29.) 

2. Who was Kemal Ataturk and what did he do tor 
Turkey? (Turkey’s first president who modernized Turkey; 
11/29.) 

3. What is Turkey’s chief military importance? (Control 
of the Bosporus and Dardanelles linking the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas; bridge into the Balkans from Asia; 11/29.) 

4. Who is Manuel Quezon and where is he now? (Presi- 
dent of the Philippines; now in the U. S.; 12/6.) 

5. Who said: “The Philippines are ours, not to exploit 
but to develop?” (President McKinley; 12/6.) 

6. How were the Philippines governed before they fell to 
Japan? (Commonwealth government; promised full inde- 
pendence from U. S. in 1946; 12/6.) 

7. Why were the islands difficult to detend? (The archi- 
pelago has 7,083 islands stretching over 1,152 miles of 
water; 12/6.) 

8. How does New Guinea rank in size with other islands 
in the world? (Greenland largest, New Guinea second; 
12/13.) 

9. What mountain range crosses New Guinea? (Owen 
Stanley Mountains; 12/13.) 

10. In what island group are Guadalcanal and Bougain- 
ville Islands? (Solomons; 12/13.) 

11. Where is Japan’s chief naval base in the South Pacific? 
(Rabaul, New Britain; 12/13.) 

12. What is the name given to the “little islands” that 
lie east of the Philippines, west of the International Date 
Line and north of the equator? (Micronesia; 1/10.) 

13. Before 1898 what country owned the Micronesian 
Islands? (Spain; 1/10.) 

14. What nation bought most of the Micronesian Islands 
after the Spanish-American War? (Germany; 1/10.) 

15. Where is Korea’s provisional government? (Chung- 
king; 1/17.) 

16. To what country did Korea pay tribute after the war 
with Japan in 1592? (China; 1/17.) 

17. List three products of Korea. (Lumber, grain, silk, 
coal, iron, silver, minerals, fish, cattle, rice and whale oil and 
bone; 1/17.) 

18. What is the Japanese name for Manchuria? (Manchu- 
kuo; 1/24.) 

19. What kind of climate does Manchuria have? (Hot 
summers, cold winters, no spring or fall; 1/24.) 

20. What country did Japan fight in 1904 and who won 
the war? (Japan fought and defeated Russia; 1/24.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON THE V-MEN 


1. What British statesman is second to Winston Church- 
ill? (Anthony Eden; 11/29.) 
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2. Who represented Russia at the Moscow Conference? 
(Viacheslav Molotov; 12/6.) 

3. Who is Foo Ping-sheung? (Chinese representative at 
the Moscow Conference; 12/6.) 

4. Who is the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet? (Admiral Chester W. Nimitz; 1/10.) 

5. Who is the head of the Kuomintang? (Chiang Kai- 
shek; 1/24.) 


15 QUESTIONS ON NEWS ARTICLES 


1. At what conference did the U. S., Russia, Great Britain, 
and China pledge to stand together in war and in peace? 
(Moscow Conference; 11/29.) 

2. Who was the U. S. representative at this conference? 
(Cordell Hull; 11/29.) 

3. What organization do the letters UNRRA stand for 
and what is the purpose of this organization? (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration; provides 
relief for people liberated from Axis rule; 11/29.) 

4. What is the importance of the region in China that 
lies between Chungking and Changsha? (“Rice Bowl” area, 
feeds half the Chinese people; 12/6.) 

5. Why was there trouble between Lebanon and the Free 
French? (The Free French promised the Lebanese independ- 
ence after the war and the Lebanese wanted freedom imme- 
diately; 12/6.) 

6. In what Pacific island group is Tarawa situated? (Gil- 
berts; 12/13.) 

7. What is an atoll? (Coral island reef surrounding a 
lagoon; 12/13.) 

8. What three United Nations leaders met in Cairo in 
November? (Roosevelt, Churchill, Chiang; 1/10.) 

9. What three United Nations’ leaders met in Teheran in 
December? (Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin; 1/10.) 

10. With what Turkish leader did President Roosevelt 
speak at Cairo? (Ismet Inonu; 1/10.) 

11. What was decided at the Cairo Conference about 
postwar Japan? (Japan would be stripped of all territory 
acquired through aggression; 1/10.) 

12. What did President Roosevelt do to prevent the rail- 
road strike? (Ordered the Army to take over rail operations; 
1/17.) 

13. Why is there a dispute in Congress over the soldier 
vote? (Some Congressmen want the elections controlled by 
the Federal government, others want state-controlled elec- 
tions; 1/17.) 

14. What is the completely new type of airplane an- 
nounced by General Arnold? (Propellerless fighter plane, 
driven by jet propulsion; 1/24.) 

15. Where is Saidor, and who holds it? (New Guinea; 
U. S. Sixth Army; 1/24.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON AIR WEEK 


1. What advantage has a blimp over a fixed-wing plane? 
(Blimps can stop and hover in mid-air; 12/6.) 

2. Where did the Wright brothers make their first flight? 
(Kitty Hawk, N. C.; 12/13.) 

3. How many guns are there on a B 17-G? (Thirteen; 
1/17.) 

4. What was the first use of a helicopter in an emergency? 
(Carrying blood plasma to victims of destroyer explosion; 
1/24.) 

5. Who is Sir Arthur Tedder? (British Air Marshal, second 
in command to Eisenhower of invasion of western Europe; 


1/24.) 


(Continued on next page] 
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5 QUESTIONS ON MIRACLES AHEAD 


1. Name three new materials that may be used for the 
bodies of postwar cars. (Soybean plastics, plastics, resins, 
petroleum, aluminum, grains, plywood; 11/29.) 

2. What is the flying wing? (A plane that has only wings, 
or all one wing, and propellers; 12/6.) 

3. What is a seadrome? ( Mid-ocean airports; 12/6.) 

4. What airplane designer is given credit for perfecting 
the helicopter? (Igor Sikorsky; 12/13.) 

5. What electron tube is used in the “electric eye?” 
(Phototube; 1/24.) 


Games Spur Interest in Review 


A semester review of the 16 Theme Articles should serve 
to integrate your pupils’ knowledge of the developments of 
the war, interrelationships among the people of the world, 
their cultures and habits, and the values for which the war 
is being fought. 

Here is a list of activities designed to facilitate review. 


Cross-section Chart 


On a six column chart, have pupils list the sixteen countries 
studied to date, the columns to be headed: (1) status in the 
war — Axis, United Nations, neutral, conquered, battle 
ground; (2) why important to Axis or United Nations — geo- 
graphic location, manpower, goods, etc.; (3) important rivers, 
mountains, seaports, capitals; (4) products and chief occu- 
pations; (5) leaders; (6) miscellaneous characteristics. 


Committees 


The class might be divided into seven committees to con- 
duct a study program of the countries treated in the Theme 
Articles. We suggest the following divisions: (1) Italy; (2) 
Axis conquests in Europe; (3) Axis conquests in Asia, in- 
cluding Manchuria, Korea, the Philippines; (4) Islands of the 
Pacific; (5) the so-called neutrals— Sweden, Portugal, 
Turkey; (6) the satellite Balkans — Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary; (7) the fighting Balkans — Yugoslavia and Greece. 


Games for Learning 


What's the Name? Divide the class into two teams. Pupils 
on each team alternate being “it.” With the “it” pupil out of 
the room, members of the opposite team select a country 
treated in one of the Theme Articles. They decide on five 
characteristics to use as clues. When the “it” pupil is recalled, 
he must guess the name of the country as described by the 
five clues. His object is to use as few clues as possible. The 
team requiring the smallest total number of clues wins the 
game. ( May be played with copies of Junior Scholastic open. ) 

The Traveler: A member of the class describes his life in 
one of the countries covered in Junior Scholastic, but does 
not mention its name. The pupil who recognizes the country 
becomes the Traveler, and continues with a description of 
another land. 

Geographic Lotto: This game follows the pattern of lotto 
or bingo. Let pupils prepare cards like the one in the illustra- 
tion. Care must be taken to arrange the names in diverse order 
so that no two cards are alike. Pupils fill in the place names 
from the following list: Copenhagen, Salerno, Naples, Rome, 
Oslo, Bergen, Hammerfest, Ploesti, Belgrade, Sofia, Budapest, 
Lisbon, Azores, Ankara, Istanbul, Spalato, Athens, Guadal- 
canal, Rabaul, Port Moresby, Lae, Bougainville, Arawe, Muk- 
den, Seoul, Tarawa, Wotje, Luzon, Bataan, Mindanao. There 
are ten extra names. In filling in their cards pupils can start 
at different places on the list, and fill in the words either hori- 
zontally or vertically to prevent repetition in card patterns. 

Words from the following list are each to be written on 
separate slips of paper: Denmark, Italy, Sweden, Norway, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Portugal, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 





Greece, Solomons, New Britain, New Guinea, Manchuria, 
Korea, Philippines, Gilberts, Marshalls. (In large classes, 
two sets of these slips should be made.) Then the teacher or 
a caller picks a slip at random and reads off the name of the 
country, Pupils must match this name to a city or an island 
group on their cards. For example, if the teacher calls off 
“Norway,” a pupil must cross out Oslo on his blank. He can 
cross out only one city with each call. Should this same pupil 
have Bergen on his card, he would have to wait until Norway 
was called again. The first pupil to cross out a straight row, 
either vertically or horizontally, is the winner. 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


With the change in semesters occurring in most schools 
next week, Junior Scholastic will not be published. The next 
issue will be dated February 7-12. Subscribers should re- 
ceive it no later than Monday, Feb. 7. 

The current issue completes the complement of 16 issues 
for the first semester guaranteed to all subscribers. For next 
semester, starting with the Feb. 7-12 issue, 16 issues will be 
published in successive weeks, without the usual omission 
during the Easter holiday. 


Next Theme Article: Poland. 



































Answers to the Review Quiz, p. 8 

1. WHAT’S MY NAME? (1) Korea; (2) Turkey; (3) New Guinea; (4) 
Manchuria; (5) Gilberts; (6) Philippines. 

2. HOW CLOSE CAN YOU COME?: (1) Bulgaria; (2) Russia, (3) New 
Britain; (4) Manchuria, 

3. INTRODUCTION PLEASE: 5, 4, 1, 2, 6, 3. 

4. HOW’S YOUR NOSE FOR NEWS?: ¢, a, b, c, d, b. 

5. WORDS TO THE WISE: c, d, b, ec. 

6. HISTORICAL SCRAMBLES: 3, 4, 2, 5, 1. 


Answers to the Word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-Manchuria; 7-hoe; 8-us; 9-Cairo; 10-stood; 12-Alp; 14-flat; 
15-than; 17-ret; 18-Green; 19-rotor; 20-Al; 21-bet; 23-enlisting. 
DOWN: 2-N. H.; 3-cocoon; 4-head; 5-rural; 6-isolate; 11-Teheran; 13- 
PT; 14-ferret; 15-T. R.; 16-atoll; 18-gobs; 22-ti. 


If you haven’t been using the VQ plan, 
why not try it for the new semester? 
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VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send __ VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 


Address the package to: 





NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. - STATE 
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SIGHT and SOUND ®& 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Distinguished critics discuss 
the current significance of the world’s 
classics. Jan. 30, Wordsworth’s Poems; Feb. 
6, Schiller’s William Tell; Feb. 13, Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Feb. 20, Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice; Feb. 27, Nibelungenlied. 

Transatlantic Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:30-1:00 p.m. An exchange series 
between the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the British Broadcasting* System, 
designed to bring their listeners first-hand 
knowledge of their ally’s everyday life. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues, 
produced in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

America—Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 
2:00-2:30 p.m. Dramatic presentation of 
the “Flight Story of the Week.” Sponsored 
by Lockheed and Vega Aircraft. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
conducts weekly orchestral concerts, with 
guest soloists. Distinguished acfors appear 
in “The American Scriptures,” intermission 
feature directed by Carl Van Doren. U. S. 
Rubber Company, sponsor. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
On-the-scene accounts of military opera- 
tions, produced in cooperation with the 
U. S. War Department. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p-m. NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air presents historical dramas depicting 
economic development of the Americas. 
The third series deals with the Americas 
and great world crises. Jan. 23, Free 
World; Jan. 30, The Louisiana Purchase; 
Feb. 6, From Monroe to Roosevelt; Feb. 
13, The Industrial Revolution; Feb. 20, 
The Role of Gold (broadcast from “Can- 
ada); Feb. 27, The Closed Door. 

The Pacific Story. NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Historical series relating the inflv- 
ence of developments in the Far East on 
U. S. affairs. 


MONDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Science at Work series, 
dealing with important scientific instru- 
ments and the ways in which they serve 
human interests. Jan. 24, The Photoelec- 
tric Cell (Light at Work); Jan. 31, The 
Eye and Ear (Human Tools); Feb. 7, The 
Camera ( Mechanized Sight); Feb. 14, The 
Microscope (Seeing the Unseen); Feb. 21, 
The Telescope (Scanning the Sky); Feb. 


28, The Microphone (Voices Across 
Space ). 
American Women. CBS, 5:45-6:00 


p-m. Mondays through Fridays. A new 
dramatic series featuring the importance of 
American women in the nation’s war effort. 


All hours are Eastern War Time. 


Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 


News of the World. NBC, 7:15-7:30 
p-m. John W. Vandercook presents the 
latest news, conducting two-way conversa- 
tions with NBC newsmen in the world 
capitals. 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Dramatizations of the lives of 
men and women, both past and present, 
that have helped to make America a great 
nation. Sponsored by Du Pont. 

Education for Freedom. MBS, 10:15- 
10:30 p.m. Outstanding American educa- 
tors and leaders discuss the nation’s edu- 
cational problem, and the need for better 
informed, more responsible and more 
thoughtful citizens. 

Information Please. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman continues to 
quiz the experts and their guests. 


TUESDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Gateways tu Music, fea- 
turing the Columbia Concert Orchestra 
with distinguished guests. Jan. 25, Folk 
Song in Orchestra Dress; Feb. 1, Beetho- 
ven, Giant of Music; Feb. 8, Free France; 
Feb. 15, By Way of the Orient; Feb. 29, 
Music for Fun. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. Up-to-the-minute news dra- 
mas, presenting interviews and reports by 
commentators and guests on the latest 
world events. 

The American Forum of the Air MBS, 
9:30-10:15 p.m. Theodore Granik acts as 
moderator for this program, now in its 16th 
year on the air, and conducts a round table 
discussion on current events. 

Congress Speaks. CBS, 10:30-11:00 
p.m. Members of Congress discuss the 
most important current subjects. 

America Looks Ahead. BN, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. A new program series in the 
field of postwar international relations, pre- 
senting the results of nationwide public 
opinion polls conducted by the Opinion 
Research Cooperation of Princeton, N. J. 
Jan. 24, Power of any postwar international 
organization; Jan. 31, Treatment of Axis 
nations after the war; Feb. 7, American 
attitude toward our Allies; Feb. 14, Dis- 
armament and retention of military bases 
abroad after the war, Feb. 21, Attitude 
toward postwar aid to foreign nations and 
governmental forms in liberated nations. 

Words at War. NBC, 11:30-12:00 mid. 
The Council on Books in Wartime presents 
dramatizations of current war books, and 
interviews with their authors. ° 


WEDNESDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. New Horizons —a series 
of dramatic historical presentations against 
a background study of world geography. 
Jan. 26, Iron Horses (Continental Rail- 
ways); Feb. 2, Cradle of Civilization 
(Mesopotamian® Valley); Feb. 9, The 


Mediterranean (Countries on the Inland 
Sea); Feb. 16, United Kingdom ( The Brit- 
ish Isles); Feb. 23, Commonwealth of Na- 
tions (The British Empire). 

U. S. Navy Band. NBC, 6:15-6:30 
p-m. Concert selections, from Washing- 


ton, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Charles Brendler. 
Author’s Playhouse. NBC, 11:30- 


12:00 mid. Dramatized works by classic 
and modern masters. , 


THURSDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Tales from Far and Near 
— dramatizations of famous stories. Jan. 27, 
The Speckled Band, by A. Conan Doyle; 
Feb. 3, Haym Solomon, by Howard Fast; 
Feb. 10, The Great Geppy, by William P. 
DuBois; Feb. 17, Little Womien, by Louisa 
May Alcott; Feb. 24, How Old Stormalong 
Captured Mocha Dick, by Irwin Shapiro. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 8:00-8:30 
p-m. Government-produced anti-Axis se- 
ries exposing enemy activities on all fronts, 
and featuring a three-minute summary of 
news from occupied countries. 

The Human Adventure. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic series dealing with 
the gradual civilization of man. Walter 
Yust, editor of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, acts as host. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
p-m. Dramatic stories of naval exploits. 

The March of Time. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Today’s news in the making, 
featuring shortwave pickups all over the 
world. Sponsored by Time, Inc. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. NBC University of the Air 
concludes its second course, Folkways in 
Music, stressing the role of music in the 
social and cultural evolution of the Ameri- 
can peoples. Jan. 27, Ways of the Sea; 
Feb. 3, Cowboys and Vaqueros; Feb. 10, 
Barracks and Battlefields; Feb. 17, Smoke 
and Steel. 


FRIDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. This Living World — dis- 
cussions of current events and postwar 
problems by student groups. Jan. 28, 
Health for All; Feb. 4, Embattled Farm- 
ers; Feb. 11, Victory on Wheels; Feb. 18, 
America Gets the Facts;.Feb. 25, Planning 
for the Air Age. 

Between the Bookends. NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. Scholastic’s Round Table con- 
tributors are Ted Malone’s guests on the 
third Friday of each month, on his pro- 
gram of poetry and music. 

Freedom of Opportunity. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatized life stories of 
America’s outstanding young men, pre- 
sented in cooperation with the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


(Concluded on page 6-T ) 
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New L6mm Films 


A LETTER FROM BATAAN — One- 
reel sound film, showing conditions un- 
der which American soldiers lived and 
died on Bataan. Stresses the importance 
of conservation of rubber and of fat 
salvage on the home front. OWI film, 
available from your nearest film library 
on payment of small service charge. 

BLACK SEA FIGHTERS — Seven-reel 
sound film, presenting the actual story 
of the Russian Black Sea fleet’s 250-day 


defense at Sevastopol. This is the first 
comprehensive full-length documentary 
of naval warfare to be released by any 
of the United Nations. Available for sale 
or rental through Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

FRANK BUCK’S JUNGLE CAVAL- 
CADE — Eight-reel sound film combin- 
ing the most outstanding sequences of 
Frank Buck’s jungle pictures. Filmed in 
the heart of the Malay jungle, this fea- 
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sound films of: 


ERP! Classroom Training Films 
U. S$. Army Training Films 
U. S. Navy Training Films 
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NEW 


SOCIAL 
TITLES IN PREPARATION. 


STUDIES 


Watch for the announcement 
of a new series of Audio-Visual 
Guides to be used in connec- 


tion with films prepared for 








These guides are especially designed for class- 
room use to accompany showings of 16 mm 


U. S. Office of Education Training Films 


Everywhere teachers who have been using 
these Visual Learning Guides in their classrooms 
to accompany 16 mm sound films, hail them as 
one of the most effective teaching aids for audio 
visual education in a decade 
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if you are now using 16 mm sound films use 
the coupon below for a free folder showing how 
you can increase the effectiveness of your class- 
room showings of these films by using the Visual 
learning Guides now available for a selected 
list of 84 films in the above groups. 
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I SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. TE-1-24-44 
Please send me your booklet describing the 
VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES to be used with our 
16 mm sound films and samples of the following 
types of guides: 
Social Studies subjects (] First aid and health subjects 


_} Latin American subjects _} Vecational subjects 
C] Pre-Flight Training subjects 
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: Address 
I City 
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ture includes shots of a wild elephant 
hunt, and the capture of a giant orang- 
outang. Available for rental through 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

LOADED FOR WAR—Two-reel sound 
film in color, showing the work of the 
American railroads on the home front. 
Available from Santa Fe System Lines, 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

MEN WITHOUT WINGS — Two-reel 
sound film dedicated to the R.C.A.F. 
non-flying personnel. Includes training 
of ground crews in aerodrome defense, 
and their work in supply, personnel and 
intelligence division, as well as tech- 
nical work on the maintenance and 
repair of planes. Available for sale from 
the National Film Board of Canada, 84 
East Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 

NEWS PARADE OF THE YEAR 1943 
—Sound film available in three-reel 
lengths, and also in color, recording the 
highlights of our fighting forces during 
the past year. Available for sale from 
Castle Films, RCA Building, New York, 
N. Y. 

NURSING, A CAREER OF SERVICE 
— Three-reel silent film in black and 
white or color, showing the step by step 
program of a student nurse. Available 
for rental or purchase from Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

RADIO AT WAR — Two-reel sound 
film on the importance of communica- 
tions in warfare, picturing the adven- 
tures of two typical American boys 
through training camp routine, actual 
maneuvers, and convoy action. Spon- 
sored by RCA, in cooperation with the 
communication branches of the Army 
and Navy. Available upon payment of 
transportation charges from the Educa- 
tional Department of RCA Victory Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J., or from William J. Ganz 
Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

THE WORLD AT WAR — Four-reel 
sound film recording the decade of war 
which led to the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. Available for rental through New 
York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
irigton Square, New York 12, N. Y. 

THE WORLD OF PLENTY — Five- 
reel sound film on the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of food, and 
of its importance in man’s life and 
security. The first division deals with 
prewar problems;:the second with con- 
ditions during the present war, and the 
third with possibilities of universal food 
production control and planned distri- 
bution during the postwar world. Avail- 
able for rental through New York 
University Film Library. 

TREES FOR TOMORROW—Two-ree!l 
sound film on the service of American 
forests in wartime, the scientific devel- 
opments by which the forest crop will 

(Concluded on page 7-T) 
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SCHOLASTIC Becomes Distributor 
of VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 


| (econo pace with the constant ad- 
vances being made in the field of 
education, SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, through its subsidiary SCHO- 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP, recently as- 
sumed exclusive rights as national dis- 
tributor and sales representative for the 
Visual Learning Guides published by 
the National Audio-Visual Council of 
Chicago. 

The Visual Learning Guides are de- 
signed to intensify the learning activity 
of the pupils and thereby meet the 
pressing need for speedy but thorough 
training. Prepared by a group of out- 
standing educators in the audio-visual 
field, Guides are now available to ac- 
company 84 selected sound films for 
Pre-Induction and Pre-Flight War 
Training Courses and ror films dealing 
with the Social Studies, Health Educa- 
tion and Latin America. A new series of 
titles is also in preparation and will be 
announced shortly. 


Guides Strengthen Educational Films 


The value of the sound film for in- 
structional purposes has long been rec- 
ognized by educators, but far too often 
the value of the films has been dimin- 
ished by the attitude of many students 
who regard a motion picture merely as 
entertainment. The highly compressed 
presentation of facts in a movie too 
often furnished a mass of detail difficult 
to grasp during the short space of one 
showing without some supplementary 
Guide. 

To overcome these traditional weak- 
nesses of film programs the National 
Audio-Visual Council has created a val- 
uable educational tool in the form of 
its Visual Léarning Guides. Previously 
recommended techniques have been 
itilized in the preparation of the Guides 
is well as new methods in the audio- 

isual field developed under the super- 
ision of the Editor, Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, Professor of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin. By uSing the 
Visual Learning Guides readiness is first 
created in the minds of the pupils by 
an introduction and explanation of what 
they will see in the films, presented on 
page 1 of each Guide. 


Self-Test for Emphasis 


After the film is exhibited, a test of 
\bjective questions on the second and 
third pages of the Guide is given to 
letermine what the pupils have learned. 
[he questions are designed to require 
nly one possible answer, thus making 
it convenient for the class to correct the 
tests immediately. Such self-testing has 
proved invaluable in enabling the 


teacher to clarify points which were not 
sufficiently emphasized, or which es- 
caped the students’ attention. 

The Visual Learning Guides now 
available have been prepared to ac- 
company 48 of the most widely-used of 
the films issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the U. S. Army and the 
U. S. Navy and for 36 popular films 
produced by Erpi Classroom Films. 
They are designed for schools and 
plants where 16 mm. sound films are 
owned or rented. It should be noted 
that the Guides are of no educational 
value alone, but are intended solely as 
a supplementary learning aid for use 
with the 84 films included on the Visual 
Learning Guide List. 

The effectiveness of the films used for 
pre-flight, pre-induction and war worker 
training courses and in the armed serv- 
ices and in schools and colleges has 
been multiplied by using the Visual 
Learning Guides. Speedy progress is 
now insured in these essential and 
highly technical subjects by graphic 
presentation of the film followed by 
tests and activity of the Guides. Typical 
titles included in this series are “The 
Micrometer,” “Theory of Flight,” “Ce- 
lestial Navigation” and “The Weft Sys- 
tem of Aircraft Identification.” 


Guides for the Air Age 


The Social Studies, with their expan- 
sion into the field of history, govern- 
ment, economics and geography, has 
greatly increased in importance in re- 
cent years as teachers seek to furnish 
much-needed background material for 
the rapid developments of the present 
day. New Guides are in preparation in 
this field following the trend of the 
curtricula of colleges and high schools. 
Of special interest to every grade is the 
Guide .ccompanying the film which 
aids in teaching the radical changes in 
our concept of distances and travel 
brought on by the phenomenal rise of 
aviation. The film is entitled “The Air- 
plane Changes the World Map.” Im- 
portant also are the films and Guides 
“Development of Transportation” and 
“Development of Communication,” as 
well as “Industrial Revolution,” “Con- 
servation of Natural Resources” and 
“Alaska.” 

Latin America, too, may be studied 
extensively through use of the films and 
learning Guides to understand our 
neighbors to the south in preparation 
for closer postwar trade and cultural 
relations with the Latin American coun- 
tries. Sample titles are “Land of Mex- 
ico,” “Chile,” and “Brazil.” Guides for 
subjects in the field of health, includ- 
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ing “First Aid,” “Home Nursing,” “Eyes 
and Their Care,” and “Mechanisms of 
Breathing,” form a vivid means of pre- 
senting film material for these courses. 


For Your-Information 


The Guides are packaged in sets of 
50 copies each, the estimated number 
of an average classroom, and sell for 
$1.45 per package. 

The Guides will continue to be edited 
and published by the National Audio- 
Visual Council, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, but all sales 
and shipments will be handled by 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP. Samples 
of the Guides will be furnished by 
SCHOLASTIC to those indicating 
their interest. 

The Off e of Education, Army and 
Navy films for which Guides are 
available may be obtained from the 
Castle Film Corporation, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City, and the ad- 
dress for Erpi Classroom Films is 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 
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THE STORY OF THE 


atican 

with Intimate Scenes of 

HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 

A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
Produced by 

THE MARCH OF TIME 








A 16mm. Sound Film 


TIMELY! OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
FOR SCHOOL SHOWINGS! 


The first complete film ever made inside the 
Vatican. Takes you where even the most 
privileged are barred as it unfolds the story 
of the smallest Sovereign State. Depicts the 
efforts of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to 
bring peace to a war torn world. Shows the 
murals of Michaelangelo in the Sistine 
Chape! the wonders of the Basilico 
of St. Peters the Vaticon library, the 
burial Crypts. the Powerful Radio Station, 
Post Office and Shops. 


6 REELS—RENTAL BASIS 





Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-24 New York 19 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


( Concluded ) 


SATURDAY 

Youth on Parade. CBS, 10 :00-10:30 
a.m. Youth on the march, with music and 
war news from boys and girls throughout 
the nation. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p-m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
ind answers on consumers’ problems, pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Exchange Program. NBC, 12:30-1:00 
p.m. International two-way presentation of 
various aspects of the British scene from 
BBC in Londen, followed by general 
American news from NBC to England. 

Here’s to Youth. NBC, 1:00-1:30 p.m. 
A new series, showing how the youth of 
America is meeting its wartime problems. 
Produced in combination with ten major 
youth agencies. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p.m. Professor John T. Frederick, of North- 
western University, reviews new books and 
interviews guest authors. 

We Deliver the Goods. CBS, 2:30-3:00 
p-m. A new Merchant Marine show fea- 
turing dramatizations of the exploits of the 
U. S. Maritime Service, with Lieutenant 
Curt Roberts directing a 23-piece Service 
Band from Catalina Island. Stories are 
based on facts supplied by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Administration in Washington, D. C. 

Story Behind the. Headlines. NBC, 
5:30-5:45 p.m. Cesar Saerchinger dis- 
cusses the background of today’s news, 
under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Society. 

Calling Pan America. CBS, 4:30-5:00 
p.m. Musical series broadcast from various 
Latin American capitals. 

The People’s Platform. CBS, 6:15- 
6:30 p.m. Discussions of contemporary 
problems 

American Story. NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
In this* third permanent series of the NBC 
University of the Air, Archibald MacLeish, 
as author and narrator, traces the, history, 
development, and fulfillment of the litera- 
ture of the Americas. Feb. 5, The Dis- 
covery; Feb. 12, The Discoverers; Feb. 19, 
The Discovered; Feb. 26, The Naming of 
America 














EXTRA REPRINTS | 
| for your class | 
! 
They Got |; 
| 
The Blame | 
The story of the ey mang i 
of history in pictorial form. | 
I 
10c for a package of 30 ! 
pies to cower the cost of 1 
’ ostage and handling 

| I 
. Teachers Service Bureau 
; SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ! 
} 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y ! 
I | enclose $ a Jee bundles 

J containing 30 copies each of the reprint of 
THEY GOT THE BLAME 
| Name 7 — i 
School es a ae ; 
| Address = -_ — 
City . P. ©. Zone No. — i 
| State _ Te-1-24-44 | 
! Please enclose cash, check or money order 

! 




















MR. SMITH’S SUIT 


By Wally Boren 


There’s a Serious Shortage of Teachers, the School Authorities Say; 
Not Enough People Know Why, but Wally, the Diner Man, Knows 


OR a ‘long time I been intendin’ 

to tell you about a school teacher 
I know. I ain’t goin’ to mention his 
name because I hate to embarrass him. 

I'll just call him Mister Smith. He 
teaches in the high school. Last year, 
accordin’ to some of the kids that come 
in here for hamburgers, Mister Smith 
wore the same suit all year. 

He always donated to the school 
athletic fund, bought the school papers, 
gave to the Red Cross an’ bought War 
Stamps. He was on the ration board, 
worked for civilian defense an’ went 


| to church to teach Sunday School on 


Sunday. 

An’ he wore the same suit to church, 
too, the kids told me. So I begin to sort 
of ask a few questions around. 

It turns out that Mister Smith sup- 
ports a wife an’ three growin’ kids of 
his own. He has to send a little money 

to his mother every month, too. 

| The neighborhood where he had to 
live to get to his school was no cheap 
place to rent in. An’ his pay was less 
than a coal miner’s before they work 

| overtime, at the old rate. Thirty-odd 
bucks a week. 

This year Mister Smith ain’t teachin* 
school. In his place they got a crotch- 
ety ol tyrant, who sulks an’ refuses 
to answer the questions the kids ask 

| him. Some of the parents is even com- 
plainin’. 

Mister Smith was a science teacher. 


So, I guess, they grabbed for him 
plenty quick in the war factory. He 
took a job as foreman an’ inspector 
at $80 a week. 

He was in here a week or two ago 
when some of the high-school kids was 
here. They swarmed all over him an’ 
told him their troubles an’ all the gos 
sip. Anybody could see he wasn’t no 
foreman — he was a natural born teach- 
er — the kind you hope your own kids 
run into in school. 

Mr. Smith had on a new suit —an’ 
looked a little uncomfortable in it. 

“Guess these youngsters kind ot 
miss you,” I said to him. 

“And I miss them more,” he answered 
me. “I'd give the shirt off my back to 
get this war over with an’ get back 
to teachin’ again— but I do have to 
think about my family. " 

An’ I got to thinkin’, later, that it 
would be a big bargain to the tax- 
payers if they bought Mister Smith’s 
next new suit — along with a few shirts 
for him. 

Maybe we can't pay him wartime 
wages, but since he can take such good 
care of our kids, maybe we could sort 
of help him out in carin’ for his own. 

An’, what’s more, a good school teach- 
er ain’t the easiest thing in the world 
to find. 


Reprinted from “Wally’s Wagon” col- 
umn of This Week Magazine, by permis- 
sion of the editors and the author. 
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New 16mm Films 
(Concluded) 


serve the country in the future, and the 
onservation and protection activities 
f the forest industries. Narrated by 
Harry von Zell and produced by Para- 
mount Pictures. Available from Ameri- 
an Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1319 Eighteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. Cc. 

WINNING YOUR WINGS — Two-reel 
sound film, featuring Lieutenant James 
Stewart of the Army Air Forces. Covers 
the work of the air forces, the require- 
nents of enlistment and the reasons for 
olunteering. OWI film, produced by 
Warner Brothers and presented by the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. Available from 
your nearest film library. 
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“Righto, Mr. Walrus,” 
said the carpenter, “the time 
has come to start thinking about 
next semester, there's plenty of 
time for shoes and ships and 
wN sealing wax—but are the stu- 
dents going to be able to get 
their bundles of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in the new term?” 






















Ves, the time has come to place your order again for 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the new term. Many teacher- 
users have already followed our advice to send in their orders in 
advance. You too can make certain you'll get uninterrupted service 
by sending us your advance order now. 


League of Nations Association 
Contest Open to Students 


foday’s students will be tomorrow's 
eaders — with parts to play in the “gen- 
eral international organization” called 
for by the Moscow Pact and the Con- 
nally Resolution. Participating in the 
Student Contest held by the League of 
Nations Association will help your stu- 
lents do just that. 

March 24, 1944 is tne date set tor 

untry-wide examination in the public 
high schools, which will deal with the 
general problem of organizing the world 
for peace after the United Nations win 
the war. Announced in place of the usu- a aie 
lly awarded trip to Europe or South your final order for 


The greatly increased demand for each of the specialized 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES—SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — 
WORLD WEEK — JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC —and the govern- 
ment paper restrictions for 1944, limit the number of new class- 
room orders we will be able to accept. Last term we had to return 
hundreds of orders after our paper allotment had been used up. 






YES, the walrus was right. The time has come to follow one of these 
three convenient suggestions to place your advance order now for 
your February copies: 
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1. Make your 2. Continue your 
present order 


on a tentative basis 


3 if uncertain 
* about your 
classes, estimate the 





{merica arc three national prizes of east aoneutes. Yous 
$400, $100, and $50. Radcliffe College, 
Smith College and Carleton College will 
zive scholarships in connection with the 


you can sail into 
next semester's 
work without any 
interruption of ser- 


vice. 


and you may revise 
it within the first 
three weeks after 
you receive your 
first shipment. 


ber of students 
you expect to hove. 
You may _ revise 
your order within 
three weeks. 
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itional contest. The ~Committee on —_ 
\wards is headed by Dr. Edgar J. Fisher JUST FILL IN THE CONVENIENT COUPON BELOW OR 
f the Festina of etemmatinndl Melons: MAIL THE HANDY ORDER CARD BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


n. For further information write to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


the League of Nations Association, 8 
Senior Scholastic * World Week * 


West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
the Time Has Corme’,,. To Mail This Handy — Coupon 
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Here’s MY ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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220 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
IS RATIONED 
TOO! 


During the fall 


TE 1-24-44 


1 ([) Continue my present 
order in February. 
THIS IS MY FINAL 
ORDER for the Feb- 
ruary 1944 semester. 


20) Continue my present order in Feb. 
ruary asa TENTATIVE ORDER 
I'll notify you of any changes or 
revisions within 3 weeks after the 
start of the February term. 


3 [_] Starting with the first 
February 1944 issue 
send me on a TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER ve 
BASIS: tantly several hun- 


semester we had 


return reluc- 


dred orders from 





























NIOR HOLA 
— vl oLastic~ Home teachers who did 
Copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Schoo! not place their 
Class Edition orders early. By 
—__..._topies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Street Address mailing this cov- 
Studies Edition pon now you'll be 
—._.... copies WORLD WEEK City assured . of your 
—_____copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC P.O. Zone No. (If any) State February copies. 
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Index to Vol. 13 Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letter and first figure indicate 
date of issue, viz: S 13 (September 13). 
The figure following the hyphen after the 
first figure indicates the page number. The 
letters stand for months as follows: S for 
September, O for October, N for Novem- 
ber, D for December —all 1943; J for 
January, 1944. 


a 


Airweek: S 13-12; S 20-12; S 27-10; O 
4-10; O 11-12; O 18-12; O 25-18; N 
1-14; N 8-14; N 15-16; N 24-10; D 


6-12; D 13-7; J 10-10; J 17-8; J 24-9. 
AMG: § 13-4. 
Argentina Out of Step: S 20-7 
Argentina: Letter from, D 6-5. 
Arnold, Henry H.: O 25-16; J 17-8. 
Azores: N 8-6, 7. 


Babassu nut: N 15-5. 

Belgium: Letter from, N 1-6. 

Bib and Tuck: School Daze, S 13-14, 15; 
Home Sweet Home, S 27-11, 12; At the 
Hotdog House, O 11-14, 16; The Grit 
Parade, O 25-13, 14; Corner Grocery, N 
8-16; On the Beam, N 29-9, 12; Tuckers’ 
Christmas Eve, D 13-11, 12; Aides-de- 
Camp, J 17-10, 11, 12. 

Bolivia: Trouble in the Land of Tin: O 
18-4 

Brazil: Letter from, S 13-5; N 15-5; Matto 
Grosso, S 13-5; River of Industry, O 
11-1] 

Bulgaria: O 25-6, 7. 

Burma: Campaign in, N 1-2. 


Cc 


Cairo Conference: J 10-3. 


Ceylon: Letter from, O 4-9; O 11-11; O 
18-6 
*hennault, Claire: N 8-10. 


( 

Chiang Kai-shek: J] 24-3 

China: Battle in the Rice Bowl: D 6-3. 
Clark, Mark W 
( 
( 


: O 4-10 
ombined Operations: J 10-6,;-7. 
‘ongress: In Action, O 11-3; Soldiers’ 
Vote, J 17-7. 
D 
Denmark: S 20-4, 5, 6 
Doolittle lames: N 15-8, 


E 


Eden, Anthony: N 29-3 
Edu ation Week: N 6-3 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: S 20-3. 
Eleven Roads to Berlin: N 8-4 
El Salvador: Letter from, O 25-5; Volcanic 
Ameri .o 20-7 
Ee 
Foo Ping-sheung: D 6-4 
Food Fights tor Freedom: S 20-2 
Fuel: How Cold Will It Be?: O 25-2. 
Germany: Nazis in a Nutcracker, § 27-2; 


Eleven Roads to Berlin, N 8-4; 
Over Europe, O 25-3 

Gilberts: D 13-5; Tarawa Battle Scenes, J 
10-5 


Wings 





H 


Helicopter: S$ 13-12; J 24-7. 

How We Govern Liberated Peoples: S 
13-14. 

Hull, Cordell: N 29-3. 

Hungary: N 15-16, 17. 


India: Famine in, J 10-3. 
Innocent Voyage: J 24-11, 12. 
Italy: S 13-6, 7. 


K 
Kid Prisoners Arrive in U. S. A.: J 10-9, 


15. 
Korea: J 17-4, 5. 
L 


Lebanon: Trouble in, D 6-5. 
London: Letter from, S 27-12. 


M 


Manchuria: J 24-4, 5, 6. 

Maps: Asia, Europe, Africa, Australia, S 
13-3; Matto Grosso, S 13-5; Italy, S$ 
13-7; Denmark, S 20-4; Norway, S 27-5; 
Pacific theater, O 4-3; Sweden, O 4-5; 
Alaska, O 4-9; Yugoslavia, O 11-5; Wings 
Over Europe, O 25-3; Burma, N 1-2; 
Eleven Roads to Berlin, N 8-4, 5; Tur- 
key, N 29-4, 5; China, D 6-3; Philip- 
pines,“ D 6-6, 7; New Gninea, New 
Britain, and the Solomons, D 18-3; 
Micronesia, J 10-5; New Britain, } 17-3; 
Korea, J 17-5; Manchuria, J 24-5. 

Marines: J] 10-10. 

Marshall, George C.: O 11-4. 

Marshall Islands: J 10-4. 

Micronesia: J 10-4, 5. : 

Miracles Ahead: Plastics, ‘ Synthetics, §$ 
13-8; Rubber, S 20-8; Textiles, S 27-6; 
Glass, O 4-6; Paper, O 11-8; Wood, O 
18-9; Metals Go to War, O 25-8; Homes 
of Tomorrow, N 8-8; Inside Homes of 
Tomorrow, N 15-4; We Go Rolling 
Along, N 29-6; A-Flying We Will Go, 
D 6-8; Your “Air Flivver,” D 13-6; Elec- 
tronics, J] 24-8. 

Molotov, Viacheslav: D 6-4 

Montgomery, Gen. Sir Bernard Law: O 
11-4 

Moscow Conference: N 29-2. 

Moscow: Letter from, J 10-16. 

Mountbatten, Lord Louis: S 20-3. 


N 


New Britain: D 13-2, 5; J 17-3. 
New Guinea: D 13-2, 5. 
Nimitz, Chester W.: J 10-17, 
Norway: S 27-3, 4,5 


P 


Pacific: How War Goes In, O 4-2; New 
Guinea, New Britain, and Solomons, D 
13-2, 5; New Britain, J 17-3. 

Paraguay: O 18-6. 

Patton, George S.: S 27-9. 

Philippines: D 6-6, 7. 

Plastics: S 13-8. 

Portugal: N 7-6, 7. 


R 
Rabaul: Letter from, J 17-6. 





Radar: O 25-17. 

Railroad Strike: J 17-2. 
Rubber: Synthetic, $ 20-8. 
Rumania: N 1-3, 4, 5. 
Russia: Letter from, S 20-16. 


Ss 


Science: Duck Egg Vitamin, S 13-17 
Yeast Into Beefsteak, S 20-18; Penicillin 
S 27-9; Tanks in Cellophane, Dream 
Maps, RBC’s Down the Drain, O 11-13 
Soybean, O 25-16; Malaria, N 8-10; N 
15-11; Mars, N 29-13; War Inventions, 
D 6-14; Compass, D 13-14. (See also 
“Miracles Ahead” under M.) 

Serap: Back the Attack with, O 18-3. 

Sforza, Carlo: O 18-3. 

Soldiers’ Vote: J 17-2. 

Solomons: D 13-25. 

Steel Strike: J 17-2. 

Stories: Submarine Sailor, S 20-14, 15, 18 
Flight from Denmark, O 4-12, 13, 14 
Hosh-Ki, the Navajo, O 18-10, 11; Elsa’s 
Revenge, O 25-21, 12; Two Black Ewes 
N 1-9, 10; Pocahontas, N 15-12, 15 
Mindanao Adventure, D 6-12. 

Sweden: O 4-4, 5. 


T 


Teheran Conference: J 10-3. 

Theme Articles: Italy, S 13-6, 7; Denmark 
S 20-4, 5, 6; Norway, S 27-3, 4, 5 
Sweden, O 4-4, 5; Yugoslavia, O 11-5 
6, 7; Greece, O 18-4, 5; Bulgaria, O 
25-6, 7; Rumania, N 1-3, 4, 5; Portuga 
N 8-5, 6; Hungary, N 15-6, 7; Turke: 
N 29-4, 5; Philippines, D 6-6, 7; Ne 
Guinea, New Britain, and the Solomons 
D 13-2, 5; Micronesia, J 10-4, 5; Korea 
J 17-4, 5; Manchuria, J 24-4, 5, 6. 

They Fought for Freedom: William Pe: 
S 13-9; Ethan Allen, S 20-9; James Oti 
S 27-7; Thomas Paine, O 4-7; Nath: 
Hale, O 11-9; Nathanael Greene, O 
18-7; Benjamin Rush, N 1-7; Fran 
Asbury, N 15-9; Albert Gallatin, N 8-1 
John J. Audubon, N 29-7; John Quin 
Adams, D 6-10; Samuel F. B. Morse, | 
10-15; William Lloyd Garrison, J 17-14 
Peter Cooper, J 24-13. 

Tung from the Americas: D 6-5. 

Turkey: N 29-4, 5. 


U 
United Nations Take the Offensive: S 13 


Vv 


V-Men: Eisenhower, S 20-3; Mountbatt: 
S 20-3; Patton, S 27-9; Clark, O 4-1' 
Marshall, O 11-4; Montgomery, O 11-4 
Sforza, O 18-3; Arold, O 25-16; Dx 
little, N 15-8; Chennault, N 8-10; Hu! 
N 29-3; Eden, N 29-3; Molotov, D 6-4 
Foo, D 6-4; Nimitz, J 10-17; Chiang, | 
24-3. 


Ww 


Weather and the War: N 15-2, 8. 
Wright, Orville: D 13-7. 


Y 
Yugoslavia: O 11-5, 6, 7. 
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1. WHAT’S MY NAME? 


The “I” in each of the following statements is a nation 
you studied in the Theme Articles. Write the name of the 
nation in the blank after the statement. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 24. 

1. After a war with Japan in 1592, 1 closed my door to 
foreign trade and communications. I became a “Hermit 
Kingdom,” dealing only with China to whom I paid tribute. 





2. I guard the entrance to the Black Sea from the Medi- 
terranean. Once 1 was an empire ruled by the Ottoman 
Sultans. My President conferred with President Roosevelt 
in Cairo. 7 

3. | am the second largest island in the world. | am 
near Australia. The Owen Stanley Mountains cross me. 





4. I was seized by Japan in 1931. | am known as the 
“Land of the Golden Bean.” My rich coal and iron mines 
provide Japan with war materials. 

5. I am an island group in the Micronesian Islands. My 
atolls of Tarawa, Makin, and Abemama were seized by U. S. 
Marines. 








6. | have a commonwealth government, and will be 
granted full indqpendence in 1946. Now I am held by the 


Japanese. 





My score 


2. HOW. CLOSE CAN YOU COME? 


You'll come close to a perfect score if you can bring each 
country in the left-hand column close to its nearest neighbor 
in the right-hand column. Underline the correct word. Score 
2 points each, Total, 8. 

1. Turkey is closest to: Yugoslavia, India, Bulgaria, Spain, 
Italy. 

2. China is closest to: Philippines, Russia, Australia, 
Bonins, New Britain. 

3. New Guinea is closest to: New Britain, Azores, 
Hawaiians, Japan, San Francisco. 

4. Korea is closest to: Japan, Manchuria, China, Alaska, 
Poland, Finland. 

My score 


3. INTRODUCTION, PLEASE! 


How many of these V-Men do you know? Match the two 
columns by writing the numbers in the left-hand column in 
the blanks in the right-hand column, Score 3 points each. 
Total, 18. J 


1. Cordell Hull ——Commander-in-Chief of U. S. Pacific 


Fleet. ° 

2. Anthony Eden —Chinese statesman at Moscow Con- 
ference. 

8. Viacheslav Molotov —U. S. Secretary of State. 


—British Foreign Secretary. 

—Chinese generalissimo at Cairo Con- 
ference. 

—Russian Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs. 


3 
4. Foo Ping-sheung 
5. Chester Nimitz 


6. Chiang Kai-shek 


My score 


Review questions based on 6 issues from Nov. 29 up to and including this issue. 





4. HOW’S YOUR NOSE FOR NEWS? 


“Improve Your Vocabulary” appears on page 12. 


Underline the correct answers to the following statements. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 18. ns ‘ 

1. Representatives of the 44 nations at the UNRRA con- 
terence met at (a) Teheran; (b) Quebec; (c) Atlantic City, 
N. J.; (d) Miami, Fla. 

2. The islands of Cos, Leros, and Samos are in the (a) 
Aegean Sea; (b) Pacific Ocean; (c) Baltic Sea; (d) Atlantic 
Ocean. 

3. There is a tamine in (a) Canada; (b) India; (c) 
England; (d) Japan. 

4. Congress disputed_over the (a) Moscow Conterence; 
(b) Christmas recess in schools; (c) soldier vote; (d) return 
of the Gripsholm. 

5. In the railroad strike threat, the President (a) retused 
to arbitrate; (b) arrested union leaders; (c) halted railroad 
traffic; (d) ordered the Army to take over the railroads. 

6. In charge of the Russian drive into Poland is General 
(a) Von Mannstein; (b) Vatutin; (c) Clark; (d) Giraud. 


My score 


5. WORDS TO THE WISE 


If you've “Improved Your Vocabulary,” you'll be wise 
about these words. Underline the correct answers. Score 3 
points each. Total, 12. 

1, One who gave in to the demands of Axis nations instead 
ot standing firm was known as (a) an Indian-giver; (b) an 
ignoramus; (c) an appeaser; (d) a communist. 

2. A weak or backward country placed under the control 
of a stronger one is (a) an award; (b) a parasite; (c) an 
archipelago; (d) a mandate. 

3. A coral island surrounding a central lagoon is called 
(a) a microcosm; (b) an atoll; (c) a mirage; (d) an 
antenna. 

4. Tagalog is (a) a small child you can’t get rid of; (b) an 
invasion weapon; (c) a language; (d) a tropical fruit. 


My score — 





6. HISTORICAL SCRAMBLES 


Take your pencil and lightly draw a line through the 
names that are there. In the space above each name, write 
in the one that should be there. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 20. 


1. John James Audubon invented the telegraph. 

. John Quincy Adams built the “Tom Thumb.” 

. Samuel F. B. Morse was a U. S. President. 

. Peter Cooper published the “Liberator.” 

. William Lloyd Garrison was a naturalist and bird 
painter. 
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luorescent Lam dis 
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Thousands of years ago, the only light was a stick of 
burning wood, or a hollowed-out stone in which a bit 
of burning moss floated on a pool of oil or melted fat. 








The Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans made beautiful The invention of printing rapidly made reading a common 
lamps of clay and metal, but the fuel was olive oil, animal accomplishment, and people demanded better light. Whale 
oil or fish oil, and the light was dim, flickering, and smoky. oil lamps and spermaceti candles came into common use. 








A 6 
The invention of illuminating gas was When men first learned to drill wells Electricity “came of age” with the great 


a great step ahead, making city streets for petroleum the kerosene lamp came lighting system built by Westinghouse 
safer and brightening city homes. into use in homes all over the world. for the World’s Columbian Exposition. 





Visible sight rays 
Invisible rags 


Fluorescent material © Phosphor) 








Pins fit into 
socket 


When the current is turned on, particles of 
negative electricity called electrons are 
driven from the electrodes. These bump into 
atoms of mercury vapor in the tube. The 
collision produces invisible ultraviolet rays. 
The inner surface ofthe tube is coated with a fine powder which 
gives off light(becomes fluorescent) when ultraviolet rays strike it. 
Thus this powder, called a phosphor, changes invisible ultraviolet 
rays to rays of visible light. 





The fluorescent lamp brings daylight indoors. Lighting like this 
Westinghouse installation in an airplane factory makes possi- 
ble the accurate work which these big, fast bombers require. 





Would you like a large copy of this picture-story (without 


advertising) for your school room? Ask your teacher to write for 4 
Picture Story JS 14, to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & es In OUuUSE 
Manufacturing Company, P. O. Box 1017, 306 Fourth Avenue, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Five Kids Aboard a Pirate Ship 


Vandamm phote 


Scene on deck of pirate ship in The Innocent Voyage. Abby Bonime at far left; pirate captain sitting next to her. 


ABBY 
BONIME 


EING _kid- 

} napped by 

pirates once 

a day and twice 

on Thursdays and Saturdays was all 

in a week's work for 12-year-old 

Abby Bonime, star of the recent 

Broadway play, The Innocent Voy- 
age. 

She also had a murder scene to go 
through eight times a week, which 
taxed her acting powers to the ut- 
most. She got high praise from the 
drama critics for her performance. 

The acting bug bit Abby before 
she was old enough to read the 
words in her script. When she was 
five years old she had trouble enun- 
ciating clearly. “I used to talk ‘throp- 
let, quible, blok arwd swoosh.’” She 
sounded like a short wave set with 
static. “So my parents sent me to the 
King-Coit Dramatic School for Chil- 
dren in New York City. I was born 
in New York City, in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, to be exact. Well, at King-Coit 
we used to give a play every year. 
I went there for nearly five years. 

“The second year I was there, 
we gave The Tempest by Shake- 
speare. I was Trinculo, the jester. 
There were only children in the cast, 


and the play was so good we gave 
it on Broadway. 

“I loved acting on the stage. My 
mother and father thought it would 
be a good idea for me to continue 
acting for a few more years at least 
—so I could know for sure if I 
wanted to be an actress.” 

When Abby is busy acting, she 
cannot attend classes at school. A 
tutor visits her at the Walton Hotel 
where she lives with her parents. 
He comes every week-day afternoon 
except Thursday and Saturday, 
which are matinee days. 

She studies arithmetic, history, 
and French. French verbs give her 
the greatest difficulty. 

When she is not working, Abby 
goes to the Brearley School in New 
York City. Here she continues her 
study of arithmetic, history and 
French, and in addition has English, 
geography, dancing, and drawing. 

She is now doing seventh grade 
work. “I should be in the eighth 
grade, but I fell behind during re- 
hearsals. After the show closes, I'll 
go back to Brearley and make up the 
work I missed. I get lots of home- 
work. I can go out for only an hour 
or so every day. 

“I usually come to the dressing 
room early and read for a while. I 
love to read —adventure stories, 
biographies, and plays. I’m reading 
Hitty now, it’s the story of a doll.” 


“What do you do on your days 
off?” we asked. 

“Day off,” she corrected. “I can 
go to the movies once a week. Abbott 
and Costello are my favorites. This 
Sunday we're all going ice-skating at 
Rockefeller Center. All the kids in 
the show.” 

She was interrupted by a stage 
hand calling, “Half hour.” 

“That’s the signal to get into cos- 
tume.” Abby took her pantalettes 
and pink silk pinafore off a hanger. 
“It’s funny, but when I wear this 
costume, I don’t feel much like me 
anymore. I feel like Emily Thornton, 
Emily Thornton of The Innocent 
Voyage.” 


; The Story of 
The Innocent Voyage 


Pvniy is the oldest of the five 
Thornton children who lived in Ja- 
maica in the West Indies. In the 
summer of 1860, rough storms and 
hurricanes swept the islands. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thornton feared for the 
safety of their children. They de- 
cided to send them to England. 

Passage was booked for the five 
(Emily, Guy, Rachel, Laura, and 
John) aboard Captain Marlpole’s 
ship, the Clorinda. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton were to follow on a later 
boat after attending to their affairs 
in Jamaica. 








The Clorinda was only a few 
hours out of port when she was 
hailed by a passing ship. While the 
Clorinda stood by, four “women” 
came aboard. They were pirates in 
disguise. They swarmed over Marl- 
pole’s ship, looting the cargo. 

The pirate captain wanted Marl- 
pole’s money. He threatened to blow 
up the ship if Marlpole would not 
surrender his cash. 

“There are children aboard,” sniv- 
elled Marlpole, “you wouldn’t dare 
blow up the ship with children on 
her.” 

The pirate captain ordered the 
five Thorntons on to his own ship, 
the John Dodson. He planned to re- 
turn them to the Clorinda after put- 
ting a good scare into Captain Marl- 
pole. But when the time came to 
return them, the Clorinda had dis- 
appeared from sight. 

The pirate captain was in a quan- 
dary. With the five children on board, 
he could be accused of kidnapping 
—a crime he had no desire to com- 
mit. He was also displeased because 
he did not like the inconvenience 
of having children aboard. What 
was his crew anyhow — pirates or 
nursemaids? 


Bur the young Thorntons did not 
object at all. Not only did they relish 
the adventure, but they had come to 
like Captain Jonsen and his first 
mate, Otto. 

The children probably would have 
been less fond of the captain could 
they have read his thoughts. He had 
many plans for getting rid of his 
unwelcome guests. He _ thought: 
“Shall I put them out to sea in a 
lifeboat and trust to fate to have 
them saved? Shall I put them ashore 
on a deserted island? Shall I drgwn 
them?” 

Drowning seemed best. But Otto 
would not have it. “We can put 
them ashore when we land to auc- 
tion off our cargo,” he argued. “We 
can get rid of them that way.” 

All that night the captain pon- 
dered. Finally he decided to follow 
Otto’s advice and. put them ashore 
in the faraway port of Santa Lucia. 

When they docked in the harbor 
next day, Jonsen hid the children 
out of sight. He learned that the 
news of the kidnapping had traveled 
there before them. Captain Marl- 
pole had spread the alarm. 





There was only one thing for Jon- 
sen to do. Sail for open sea where 
he would not be found. He had 
grown too fond of the children to 
do them any harm. He would keep 
them on board. 

After three weeks, supplies ran 
low. When a small Swedish mer- 
chant ship was sighted off the star- 
board bow, Captain Jonsen gave the 
signal for plunder. 

“I got an idea,” said Jonsen. “We 
can use the children for decoys. We 
will put them aboard the Swedish 
ship, and while everyone fusses over 
the children, we come aboard and 
take them by surprise.” 

The children were delighted with 
the scheme. Guy begged to be cap- 
tain of the raiding party. Everyone 
was lowered into the lifeboats, ex- 
cept Emily who had fallen and hurt 
her leg. Captain Jonsen fixed a bed 
on deck for her and bade her sleep. 


Tue raiders had been gone only a 
short time, when two of the pirates 
returned, bringing the bound and 
tied captain of the Swedish ship 
with them. He was thrown on the 
poop deck, and the pirates went 
back to their plunder. 

The night’s quiet was broken by 
the shrieking of the Swedish cap- 
tain, straining violently at his bonds 
Emily could not understand his 
words, but his meaning was clear. 
He was yelling at her to untie the 
ropes that bound him. 

Then he caught sight of a knife 
on the dinner plate at Emily’s side. 
Tied hand and foot as he was, he 
worked his way down the narrow 
companionway to the lower deck 
He struggled toward the knife at 
her side. “Kniven — kniven — kniven,” 
he screamed in a hoarse, frenzied 
voice. 

Emily was frozen with fear. “The 
knife,” she gasped. “He wants the 
knife.” 

The captain, moving like a cater- 
pillar, inched towards the girl. He 
came closer and closer. Emily flung 
herself to the floor of the deck. She 
seized the knife just from under the 
captain’s mouth. His face was red 
and wild. He bared his teeth, 
screaming with insane rage at the 
girl. He looked like an ogre about 
to bite into his prey. In her horror, 
Emily screamed. Panic-stricken, she 
plunged the knife into the captain 


She had fallen into a troubled 


sleep when the pirates returned. ° 


Captain Jonsen saw the blood- 
stains on the body of the Swedish 
captain. He could not understand . 
how he met his death. Jonsen’s men 
were not murderers. 

Just then, the lookout reported 
that a British man-of-war was on the 
trail of the John Dodson. “This is the 
day I knew would always come,” 
said Jonsen. 

The ship, the H.M.S. Royal Wil- 
liam, caught up with the pirate ship. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornton were on 


board. With them was a British - 


magistrate. They had been searching 


. the seas for the five children. 
After the Thornton children were 
fed and rested, the magistrate held | 


a hearing to see if Jonsen and Otto 
were guilty of murder. 

When Emily learned that the cap- 
tain could be hanged for killing the 
Swedish captain, she told her story, 
gasping hysterically. She told, how 


in a moment of horror and fear, she | 


had stabbed the captain. 

Very gently, Captain Jonsen said, 
“We understand, Emily. You thought 
you did something wrong, so you 
didn’t say anything. Emily, what 
you did, you had to do. It was no 
sin. You will understand when you 
grow up.” 

“How long does it take,” sobbed 
Emily, “to grow up?” 

“Not long,” said Jonsen, “a coupla 
years, maybe, not long. It’s about 
the same for everybody.” 


—MrriaM Burns 


Improve Your Vocabulary 


Manchu (man-CHEW), p. 3. Chi- 
nese family whose many generations 
ruled China from 1644-1912. 

They have sown the wind, p. 4. “They 
have sown the wind and they shall reap 
the whirlwind: it hath no stalk: the bud 
shall yield no meal: if so be it yield, the 
strangers shall swallow it up.”—Hosea 
VILL, 7. 


Names and Places in the News 
Manchukuo (man-jo-kwo), p. 3. 





NOTICE! 
No issue next week 
Next week, when the change in 
semesters occurs in most schools, 
Junior Scholastic will not be pub- 
lished. The next issue you will re- 
ceive will be dated Feb. 7-12. 
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2 /N 1830 COOPER DESIGNED AND BUT 
THE “TOM THUMB,” THE FIRST AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE, AND INVENTED THE VERTICAL 
BOILER USED ON IT. 
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2 COOPER HELPED CYRUS FIELD LAY 
THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC CABLE. 
WHEN THIS CABLE FAILED, COOPER 
LED THE WAY /N RAISING MONEY 
FOR A NEW ONE, [—- 
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3 ONE DAY 
A LAWYER SHOWED HIM SOME PAPERS 
PROVING THAT COOPER OWNED A LARGE 
TRACT OF LAND. COOPER. BOUGHT THE 
| PAPERS FOR £5000 ANO BURNED THEM! 


PETER COOPER (1791-1883) 


Inventor and Friend of the People 


S A YOUTH, Peter Cooper received little schooling but he worked 
with his father at various trades and developed great mechanical 
ability. He was a coachmaker, grocer, and furniture-maker and, at 33, ( " = 4 
became a manufacturer of glue. =e). —_—— ae 
In 1828 Cooper built the Canton iron works near Baltimore and ” . Kildldi idl - 
later moved his business to New York. In 1845 he built the largest roll- {g) \\ —s OU Y f" 
ing mill in the country at Trenton, New Jersey. i ww y az hl, he 
Cooper believed that his fortune should be used “for the benefit | 5 °&7éR 


p . * emg COOPER FOLLOWED CLOSELY THE WORK 
of my fellow men.” He established Cooper Union in New York, the | 47 cooase UNION. ON HIS 4AST VISIT . 


first free night school for working people. In 1876 he was persuaded | 7#&R& HE WAS GREATLY INTERESTED 
to run for President on the Greenback ticket. IN THE NEW CLASS /NV TYPEWRITING. 
DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN. TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 









































Ruby Maxson and Bobby Blake, two 
fast steppers in the Ice Follies. 


An Ice Idea 


INCE Sonja Henie put the “ice” 
in “nice,” ice shows have become 
the rage of the winter season. They 
are eye-filling, ear-filling, full of 
good music, ritzy costumes, dazzling 
scenery and skating that is out of 
this world. 

There are several of these shows. 
Sonja herself leads a troupe called 
the “Hollywood Revue.” While it is a 
nice show, indeed, it is not quite the 
classiest. That honor goes tu the “Ice 
Follies.” 

The Follies was founded in 1936 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota, by three 
hcmetown boys—Eddie and Roy 
Shipstad and Oscar Johnson, who 
still own the show and who still skate 
in it. They started with a hope, a 
prayer and 26 skaters. Today they 
own a big band, a quartet of singers, 
a huge technical staff, and 100 of 
the greatest skaters in the world. 

The show consists of 16 acts, rang- 
ing from acrobatics to ballet, from 
smooth waltzing to  side-splitting 
comedy. Everything, including the 
comedy, is done in time to music. A 
bettery of spotlights puts everyone 
on the spot, bathing them in rich, 
alluring colors. 

The more famous skaters go on by 
themselves or work in teams. For 
example, there is Phyllis Legg, the 
world’s only girl stilt skater. She 
dances and cuts capers while perched 
22 inches above the ice on tricky 





stilt skates. Phyllis is taking the place 
of her husband, Harris Legg, who 
was the Follies’ star stilt skater be- 
fore joining the Navy. 

Another unusual solo is done by 
Betty Atkinson. She dances, whirls 
and somersaults while twirling a 
baton. She learned how to twirl a 
baton at Long Beach Polytechnic 
High School, California. After two 
years, she was named All-American 
Drum Majorette by the American 
Legion. She continued twirling at 
the University of California, follow- 
ing which she became a dancer with 
Fred Waring’s band, a photogra- 
phers’ model, and then a movie 
actress. 

The outstanding doubles team in 
the show is Frick and Frack, a pair 
of Swiss acrobatic comics whose real 
names are Werner Groebli and Hans 
Mauch. They do the craziest things 
on skates! Frick, for example, can 
bend his body backward from the 
knees and skate with his back par- 
allel to the ice, without his hands 
touching! 

As you would expect, the special- 
ties provide most of the high jinks. 
But for sheer beauty, the palm goes 
to the Ice Folliettes, the 70 girls who 
make up the chorus. They are chosen 
for their beauty and skating ability. 
Each girl must have a background of 
at least four years of figure skating. 
Their average salary is about $75 a 
week, and they work the year round. 

The Follies is right behind Uncle 
Sam in the war effort. Through free 
performances in many major cities, 
it has already raised $4,000,000 in 
War Bonds. 


H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor. 





Phyllis Legg as ‘Miss Peppermint” in 
the Candyland dance of Ice Follies. 
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Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile ~ “So-se 


MvrThe Song of Bernadette. 
Madame Curie. Cry Havoc. The North 
Star. Jane Eyre. Holy Matrimony. Las- 
sie Come Home. 

Mi“Higher and Higher. A Guy 
Named Joe. Destination Tokyo. Chil- 
dren of Mars. Sahara, Happy Land. In 
Old Oklahoma. Cross of Lorraine. 
Northern Pursuit. Guadalcanal Diary. 
Flesh and Fantasy. Battle of Russia. 
Sweet Rosie O'Grady. Hostages. Cor- 
vette K-225. Princess O’Rourke. Johnny 
Come Lately. Girl Crazy. 

The Gang’s All Here. Desert Song. 
Riders of the Deadline. His Butler's 
Sister. I Dood It. Top Man. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the gold star 
JSA button for this week go to Donald 
Anderson, Bottineau H. S., Bottineau, 
N. D. 

Dear Dad, 

Ge$$ what I need mo$t of all? That's 

right. Plea$e Send it along. Be$t wiShe$. 





Your $on, 
Tom. 
Dear Tom, 
NOthing ever happens here. We 


kNOw you like your school. Write us 
aNOther letter aNOn. NOw we have to 


say goodby. 
Dad. 








Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting eVMUSTANG’ Por 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send 5c for Latest ay Beng: | 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 


= 


scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models, (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508D7011 LORAIN AVE. 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

















rings and emblems. Finest Y 
quality. prices from SSc up. Write BY 
> today. Dept.P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 

Stamp zine, 
from 25 

United Nations C~untries; 

PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
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January 24-29, 1944 


Talking Turkey 


A Japanese spy was sent to the 
United States to find out about the 
food supply. After a month of study, 
he reported that the Americans were 
starving. “Every time they meet,” he ex- 
plained, “they say “What's cooking?” 


Charles McMurry, Jr., Utica Grade School, Utica, Kansas. 


POINTIless 


A woman ordered 50 pounds of meat 
from her butcher, and asked to have it 
delivered. “I’m sorry, Madam,” said the 
butcher, “but we don’t deliver any 
more.” 

“But your wagon is right in front of 
the store.” 

“I've got the wagon,” said the 
butcher, “but you have the horse.” 

Robert Taylor, Bancroft School, Wilmington, De) 


Treat 


Tramp: “Have you a piece of cake 
for a poor man who hasn't had a bite to 
eat in two days?” 

Housewife: “Cake? This is wartime. 
isn’t bread good enough?” 

Tramp: “Ordinarily, yes, 
wit this is my birthday.” 

Robert Hagstrom, Garfield School, Maywood, Ill. 


madam, 


What's Cooking 

lack: “I know a man who eats con- 
rete.” 

Jill: “How’s that?” 

Jack: “We were walking down town 
one afternoon when we came to the 
lunch room where I eat. I asked him 
to come in and have lunch with me, 
and then he said, “No thanks, I'm going 
to eat up the street.” 

Bobby Pickard, Les Cruces Jr. H. 8., New Mexico 


Patience is a Virtue 


A traveler in the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains saw an old man sitting in a cabin 
door. “Have you lived here all your 
life?” asked the traveler. “No,” replied 


the old man slowly, “not yet.” 
Louls Hammer, Elizabeth St. School, Norwich, Conn 























Virgil Partch in Collier's 


Hey, youl Stop shovin’. 


1. Chinese territory seized by Japan in 
1931. 

7. Garden implement. 

8. You and me. 

9. City where Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Chiang conferred. 

10. Past tense of stand. 

12. High mountain. 

14. Level. 

15. Conjunction used in comparisons. 

17. To soak flax or hemp. 

18. Northernmost island in the Solomons. 

19. Rotating blades of a helicopter. 

20. Boy’s name. 

21. Wager. 

23. Enrolling voluntarily for military 


service. 


2. New England state (abbrev.). 

8. Envelope which larvae spin about 
themselves. 

4. Part of the body. 

5. Rustic. 

6. To keep apart from other nations. 

1. City where Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin conferred. 

13. Navy’s small torpedo boats (abbrev.). 

14. Search out. 

15. Twenty-sixth President of the U. S. 
(Initials). 

16. Coral island surrounding a lagoon. 

18. U. S. sailors. 

22. Sixth note of the scale. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition in issue of February 7. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Marshall; 5-Gobi; 6-lava; 7-USO; 
10-note; li-knee; 12-terror; 14-R.R.; 16-ear; 17- 
Va.; 19-Alaska; 22-mica; 24-cost; 25-get; 26-Moro; 
28-Reno; 29-Marianas, 

DOWN: 1-Molotov; 2-abate; 3-river; 4-he; 7- 
UNRRA; 8-SE; 9-o’er; 11-koala; 13-react; 15- 
reasons; 18-AMG; 20-scorn; 21-Korea; 23-i.c.; 









You'll want 
this swell 

AVIATION 
ET! 





























F you are looking forward to the e 
coming air age, you'll really en- 
joy this new 32-page booklet “Piper 4 
Cub... In War and In Peace”’. It 5 
is beautifully illustrated in full color 
and includes an interesting history 
of the light airplane. It pictures and 
describes the wartime and peace- 
time uses of Piper Cubs. It tells 
what the coming air age will mean 
to you. And, a large section is de- 
voted to a clear description of the 
basic principles of flight. 
Just send 10c for your copy to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, Department 
JS14, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 





1émm. SOUND FILM—"The Cons 
i ight Airplane.” For distribu- 


PIPER 22 


POINTS THE WAY 1 WINGS FOR ALL 


AMERICANS 











27-GI. 





















The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Help Red Cross or USO 


Give a Dance, Put On a Show 














STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, Bo. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ to serious approval 
appiicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 















PYRE ER BILE ES Ri tins 
Beers ee Tie 


ODAY many a Jap is with his an- 

cestors because, more than twenty 
years ago, Lt. L. H. Sanderson, Ma- 
rine Corps Aviator, invented dive- 
bombing. 


HOW “’DIVE-BOMBING” IS DONE 


When “on the prowl,” a squadron of 
“Dauntless” Dive Bombers takes full 
advantage of the protective cover of 
high clouds. Sighting the target, they 
descend to approximately 9,000 feet. 


Here, one by one, they “peel off” and 
approach at an angle of about 65 to 
70 degrees. About 1500 feet above 
the target, bombs are released. Cross- 
ing the target, the planes fly low over 
the water and jink—a zig-zag flying 
pattern that makes an almost im- 


g¢hy 
HELL 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


DIVE-BOMBING — First in a series of advertisements, 
dedicated to the shill and courage of American avia- 
tors, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics 


possible target for anti-aircraft fire. 

Shell was first to supply American 
Military Aviation with a super fucl 
—100 octane gasoline+ giving our 
planes new speed, flying range and 
tactical advantage. Later Shell dis- 
coveries increased both the power 
and production of aviation gasoline. 
Now, every day, Shell produces morc 
than enough to fuel a bombing mis- 
sion of 2,400 planes from England 
over Germany. 





